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it is a life of baffled hopes and wasted energies." If he let his
spirit glean the field of memory, he could garner a rich
harvest of lessons in modesty. He had seen the Whigs in a
frenzy to pass a Reform Bill, the first effect of which had
been to keep them out of power, and the Tories hailing as a
triumph the extension of this detested Reform. He had seen
Peel emancipate the Catholics after bringing Canning to
ruin, Disraeli drop Protection after overturning Peel; and
now he beheld Gladstone in the act of threatening Russia,
after heaping maledictions upon Beaconsfield. He had seen
the mob acclaim Wellington, and then boo him; acclaiming,
booing, then again adoring Gladstone. He had seen the most
pacific of ministers adopt the most bellicose of politics, and
the most Germanophile of Queens take delight in thwarting
Bismarck. And what, in fifty years, would be the conse-
quences of his own Berlin policy?

For his own part, he had remained astonishingly faithful
to his ideas of youth, and his programme of 1880 might
well have been signed by Coningsby. But whereas in
Coningsby's day he believed in the almost boundless potency
of an individual genius, he now recognized the immense
strength of the Outer World. Not that he was discouraged,
or discouraging either, but he was modest, infinitely modest,
Under the leafy shades of Deepdene, Smythe and Manners
and Dizzy had thought that a great man, supported by the
Church and the young nobility, could refashion England. In
old age Beaconsfield saw in the Church first and foremost a
body of jealous dignitaries, of seekers after bishoprics, of
rival sects, and if he had found amongst the young nobility
friends, he had never found there that great school of
natural leaders of the race, as he had so lovingly depicted
them. His desire had been to give to a whole nation an
intellectual and romantic ideal; he had failed. And he had
failed precisely because he was an aristocrat of the spirit,